TERRORISM

Freedom of mind and, what is even more essential,
freedom of imagination, is denied it. Milton's ima-
gination becomes cramped as his great poem comes
under the control of orthodox doctrine and bib-
lical literalism. His poem is greatest in the opening
books, where his imagination operates most freely.
Even in the sphere of religion there was little to give
wings to the imagination except it be the contempla-
tion of sin and death and Hell. Effects of terror are
those in which the Puritan preacher excels. Read
Henry Smith on a gnawing conscience, or even
Baxter, after he has described the nature of the
Sainfs Everlasting Rest and passes on to describe
'the greatness of the torments of the damned*. *As it
was no less than God whom the sinner has offended,
it is no less than God that will punish their offences.
He hath prepared those torments for his enemies.
His continued anger will still be devouring them.
His breath of indignation will kindle the flames. His
wrath will be an intolerable burden to their souls. . . .
Oh they that could not bear a prison or a gibbet or
fire for Christ, no not scarce a few scores, how will
they now bear the devouring fire,5 etc. *Oh, woe to the
soul that is thus set up for a butt for the wrath of the
Almighty to shoot at! And for a bush that must burn
in the flames of His jealousy, and never to be con-
sumed/ On those aspects of the Christian story
which make most appeal to the imagination, the
gracious acts, the beautiful words of Christ, the
Puritan preachers seldom touch, just as they abolished
the seasonal feasts in which they were recalled,
equally condemnatory of their religious significance
and of the fanciful and festive embroidery which
older traditions of nature worship had woven around
them. Nor do they dwell greatly, as one might have
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